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go on as before; but reflecting later on what she had said at this
meeting of reconciliation a few days before, he fears she is still
in the same e>icting and reproachful rnind and for that reason is
writing her to make the position plain once and for all.
"My affection," he asserts, "was never greater toward you
otherwise since my first acquaintance with you than it now is.
. . . For albeit I have been and yet am a man frayll, yet am I not
void of conscience toward God, nor honest meaning toward my
friend; and having made special choice of you to be one of the
dearest to me, so much the more care must I have to discharge
the office due unto you. And in this consideration of the case
betwixt you and me, I am to weigh of your mind and my mind,
to see as near as may be that neither of us be deceived." He feels
bound, therefore, to repeat, and to make her understand, that "to
proceed to some further degree than is possible for me without
mine utter overthrow" is as far from his own mind as ever:
"... no other or further end can(yt) be looked for." The decision
is no less painful to him than to her "that forceth me thus to be
the cause almost of the ruin of mine own House; for there is no
likelihood that any of our bodies are (like) to have heirs; my
brother you see long married and not like to have children, it
resteth so now in myself; and yet such occasions is there, as
partly I have told you ere now, as if I should marry I am sure
.never to have favour of them that I had rather yet never have
wife than lose them, yet is there nothing in the world next that
favour that I would not give to be in hope of leaving some children
behind me, being now the last of our house.'*
Now for her side of the matter. Leaving out "your casual
depending on me, for all men be mortal" he advises her to "look
to your person, your youthful time to be consumed and spent
without certainty,.. the daily accidents that happ(en) by grieving
and vexing you, both to the hindrance of your body and mind;
the care and cumber of your own causes ungoverned; the sub-
jection you are in to all reports to tlie touch of your good name
and fame." On the remedy for this unhappy state of affairs he is
hesitant to speak, it being a matter for her "disposition" of which
he confesses himself "no competent judge." Nevertheless he
cannot refrain from reminding her "that for my sake you have
and do refuse as good remedies as are presently in our time to be
had. The choice falls not oft, and yet I know you may have now
of the best; and as it is not my part to bid you to take them, so